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GOOD-BY, MISSIONER! It’s manual labor hour. Down goes the 
tree and down goes Mr. Seminarian if he saws off the limb that holds 
his rope. Fact is, he’s only posing to accommodate our photographer. 











@ AMONG THE Luos in East Africa, 
a small group of men believe they 
have a secret power to produce rain. 
These rainmakers grow in wealth, 
power and esteem in direct propor- 
tion to the misery the natives suffer 
from drought. Rain means so much 
to these people. If the rains don’t 
come, there is little food or clothing, 
no healthy bodies, little money, not 
enough water for cattle or crops. 
Rain means life and happiness to 
the Luos. 

Government officials occasioned 
a riot in a neighboring district when 
they tried to remove Ohunyo, an 
old chief who is famous as a rain- 
maker. Motorized divisions were 
called in from Mwanza (150 miles 
away) to put down the riot. The 
Wazanaki believe that Ohunyo can 
make rain; the Government people 
know he is a clever rogue. 

Among our Luo people, a rain- 
maker is called “‘jajimbo koth’’; lit- 
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They watched breathlessly as 


the spear began to shiver and 


the wood wriggled to escape. 
BY ALPHONSE SCHIAVONE, M.M. 


erally “one who brings rain.” The 
jajimbo has everything down to a 
system. First, he sends his hench- 
men out to all the villages in the dis- 
trict, to collect chickens from the 
famine-stricken people. While the 
chickens are being collected, the 
Jyimbo goes into the woods in search 
of herbs and plants. No one is 
allowed to follow him on these field 
trips. He alone knows what magic is 
necessary. Back in the village, he 
cuts off the head of a black chicken. 
He mixes finely minced herbs with 
the blood of this chicken, and the 
resulting concoction is placed in an 
earthen jar to ripen. 

When rain falls, the jajimbo de- 
mands his reward for hard work. 
He sends forth his henchmen with 
large wicker baskets, to collect a 
portion of the harvest. The name of 
any skeptical native who refuses to 
contribute is taken down, and the 
wonder worker adds it to the black’ 
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list he keeps for further reference. 

If, instead of rain, the dry spell 
continues, what then? Out comes 
the black list, the names of all those 
who showed any signs of disbelief 
or who tried to 
persuade others 
that the rain- 
maker was a 
fake. One name 
is selected and 
this man is 
brought to trial 
by the natives. 
Court is held 
under a lonely tree. The rainmaker 
is the judge, prosecutor and plain- 
tiff. He denounces the disbeliever as 
the cause of the continued dry spell; 
his bad spirit prevents the rains 
from coming. The poor culprit has 
no say in the matter; inevitably he 
is fined one goat. 

One day Michael, who works at 
the mission, explained rainmaking 
to me. He observed this method as a 
little boy, about thirty years ago. 
This is how he told it: 

“Years ago, during a dry spell, 
we called in a rainmaker to make 
rain for us. I was not a Christian at 
the time. We were gathered in my 
father’s hut when the shriveled old 
man came. We watched him take a 
spear and ram it through the peak 
of the grass roof; it stuck out a cou- 
ple of feet. Then he climbed to the 
top of the roof on the outside, and 
fixed to the tip of the spear a piece 
of wood from a special tree. As we 
watched, the spear began to shiver 
and the wood tried to escape. Sud- 
denly the sky began to darken; 
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clouds gathered; and it rained.” 

Michael acted out the whole 
scene. Then he became very confi- 
dential and added, “Then we all 
went into the hut and drank beer.” 

Don’t get the 
idea that the 
rainmaker is a 
fool. Not by any 
means. He is a 
very shrewd in- 
dividual who 
capitalizes on 
the ignorance of 
his fellow men 
and on his re. of their deeply 
rooted fears and superstitions. He is 
no mean weatherman, for he knows 
how to assay the signs. 

The rainmaker is nothing new to 
mankind, for even in the Old Testa- 
ment and in the histories of the 
ancients we read of him. As Chris- 
tianity moves on in Africa, the rain- 
maker is dying out. But new wonder 
men are taking his place. The lat- 
ter, instead of boasting of super- 
natural powers, push the power of 
the material. Their philosophy of 
life is blatantly atheistic. I wonder 
which is worse. The rainmaker 
never caused riots and bloodshed, 
except in isolated instances. The 
new wonder workers cause disaster 
on a much larger scale. 

When the rainmaker fails, God 
often takes over. Recently some 
non-Christians came to the mission, 
asking us to offer a Mass for rain. 
They told us that the God of the 
Christians must be a powerful God 
for He always brings rain when the 
Christians offer Him sacrifice. 
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Recent survey in statistics shows that five leading states in 
Maryknoll personnel are New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and California . . . WORLD HORIZON FILMS completed 
shooting in Africa last month for three new Maryknoll movies, 

The first of these films will be released to school and parish 
groups this fall, and will concern the picturesque Bakuria 

tribe. Father ALBERT J. NEVINS did the photography and stories, 
assisted by local missioners. 


* * * 


Home stretch drive is on for 40 Maryknol] deacons who 
look forward to ordination in two months. They compose 
the largest ordination class in Maryknoll history... 
The average annual income for a family in the region of 
Jacaltenango, Guatemala, is about $40. Missioners re- 
port such conditions make fertile ground for the Reds. 


* + * 


Speaking of Guatemala, all the Maryknoll parishes there (but 
one) are older than the United States. Some of the parishes 
have more than 50,000 people .. . Bishop FREDERICK DONAGHY 
celebrated his 25th anniversary of ordination as the last Mary- 
kKnoller left in China's Kwangsi Province . .. Father WILLIAM 
KASCHMITTER's plan for leased land for Japanese farmers is 
causing some comment and debate .. . Father FRANCIS LYONS is 
preparing an article for The Sign on a typical Latin American 
village. Watch for it. _ 


* * * 


While returning home from a sick call on Formosa, 
Father MICHAEL O'CONNOR collided with a woman. His 
motorcycle was wrecked, and priest and pedestrian 
wound up in the hospital. Now the woman comes to 
Mass every Sunday. "A hard way to make converts," 
observes Father O'Connor in a letter home. 


* * * 


"The coming years will witness a great development of the lay 
apostolate, predicts Father DONALD HESSLER from his mission in 
Central America. Father has had much success with the American 
lay missioners who are working with him... If you are start- 
ing to make plans for your summer vacation, and they include a 
trip to New York, don't forget to add Maryknoll to your itine- 
rary. Visitors are always welcome, and BROTHER GEORGE or 
BROTHER BENEDICT will probably be on hand to give you a person- 
ally conducted tour of the Seminary. These two Brothers greet 
more Maryknoll members than any other Maryknoller,. 
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The old and new meet on Formosa. A Buddhist monk (above) comes out 
of one of the island’s many temples. Young students (above, right) 
listen to a science lecture. To them will fall the task of defense. 
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@ TO MILLIONS upon millions of Chi- 
nese locked behind the barricades 
of Red China, the island of Formosa 
is both a hope and a promise. A 
hope that some day, like the many 
thousands of mainlanders who 
escaped to the island, they, too, 
may again breathe free air. A 
promise of their own country’s 
future liberation. 

Formosa today is a tightly packed 
island that has a relatively high 
prosperity compared to other parts 
of the Orient. The Church is mak- 
ing firm strides among the island’s 
peoples. Only the Red armies, 
across the narrow waters, cloud a 
bright future. 
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@ at oF the Maryknollers working 
on Formosa (with the exception of 
a few newly ordained priests) are 
veterans of mission work in China. 
Father Albert V. Fedders (left, 
with hat) was the rector of our 
Wuchow seminary until the Reds 
drove him out. Father Henry L. 
Faucher, his companion, went to 
Formosa fresh from ordination at 
Maryknoll. The Catholics of the 
island (like those above) are fervent 
and devoted. They know the price 
they may be asked to pay for their 
beliefs, if the Reds ever invade 
Formosa. 
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CREED Once he made baskets for the 
: mem ~=Japanese. Now he serves China. 
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Young Formosan. Who , ;' 


can tell her future? #* 
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THE SUPERIOR GENERAL'S CORNER 


By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


When a tragic flood hit southern Japan 
last summer, Father Grogan, the Co- 
lumban of Jose: News Service, noted: 
“The American contribution to the 
relief of the suffering and distress here, 


will never be accurately computed. I 


personally saw hundreds of G.1.’s work- 
ing and slaving the round of the clock, 
in an effort to lessen the widespread 
hardships.” 

We are always pleased when Ameri- 
cans help people who are in trouble. 
This is the case with the Point Four 
Program. Last year in Lima, I met 
Mr. Jack Neall, the Director of the 
United States Peruvian Program in 
that country. There are eighty-six 
projects under his control. I inquired 
about the soil in the Altiplano, the 
great plain in the Andes supporting 
meagerly over six million Indians. Mr. 
Neall’s group, with smproved methods, 
is growing now in two hundred acres 
products that formerly required two 
thousand acres. 

It would be a pity, indeed, if Wash- 
ington should bring these programs to 
naught, by tying them up too closely 
to defense and thus making them sus- 

ect. Great and lasting good has 
en accomplished by this Point Four 
plan. To cite just one more instance — 
a malaria-control effort in Burma has 


succeeded so well that, in many vil- 
lages where previously one third of the 
babies became infected with this dis- 
ease during the first year of life, not 
one child born since DDT was sprayed 
over the area has become infected. 


The accident of birth has placed us 
without any merit of our own in a 
country of plenty. Only one human 
being out of twenty enjoys such a 
privilege. If we mean the “Our Father” 
when we say it daily, we should accept 
the responsibility of membership in 
the human family. 


Apropos of hunger, a personal ex- 
perience brought home to me the pos- 
sibilities of a chance suggestion. In 
1952, in an interview, I told of a new 
product called ‘Meals for Millions,” 
that supplies the requirements of a full 
meal, at the cost of three cents. I sug- 
gested that every family put a box on 
the dining room table and drop in three 
cents at every meal, to feed some hid- 
den and hungry guest. A well-known 
writer developed the idea. As a result, 
already tons of the food have gone to 
unfortunate people in other lands. 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


There’s a portrait of freedom on our front cover this 
month. Although young in years, he is keenly aware of 
what freedom means: he tasted Red tyranny on the China 
mainland. This study of a Hong Kong refugee was made 
by the gifted artist, Father Romanus Zeller, a Domini- 
can from Germany. Funds from his current paintings 
have helped many a refugee family. 








CAN JAPAN 
KEEP THE PEACE? 











The big $64 question: How can Japan feed 84 million people 


from a productive land area smaller than the State of Maine? 


BY WILLIAM A. KASCHMITTER 


@ “are the Japanese willing to be- 
have themselves? Are they willing 
to maintain the peace?” These are 
questions people often ask when 
they meet a man who has spent 
many years in Japan. Such ques- 
tions represent a totally wrong ap- 
proach, because the real question is 


“Can the Japanese maintain the 
39 


peace? 

History and present-day experi- 
ence show how often national policy 
is determined by economic neces- 
sity, and the supreme question for 
the world with regard to Japan is 
this, “What will these do to Japa- 
nese national policy?” 

The fundamental fact is that Ja- 
pan has less food-producing land 
than is actually under cultivation 
in the little State of New York. The 
whole Empire is now almost identi- 
cal in size with the State of Montana, 
but less than one-fifth of its area 
(about the size of Maine) can be 
used for food production, even by 


10 


intensive Japanese farming meth- 
ods. Japan has a population of five 


“persons per acre of arable land. 


Imagine what would happen if 84 
million people were crowded into 
one fifth of Montana! 

The situation is so critical that 
Americans connected with the post- 
war Military Government went 
everywhere to tell the Japanese that 
birth control was the only solution 
for them. The Japanese Govern- 
ment has legalized abortion for eco- 
nomic reasons, and abortions were 
estimated at one million in 1951, 
and one and a half million in 1952. 
These figures are not too surprising 
when we remember that even a good 
monthly salary amounts to only 
about $50 — scarcely enough to 
support a man, his wife and two 
children. 

The figures are all the more hor- 
rible because spokesmen for the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
tell us that four-fifths of the arable 
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JAPAN- 


POPULATION 
JAPAN— 84,300,000 
MONTANA- 591,024 











LAND AREA 
(square miles) 
147,690 
MONTANA- 147,138 








land on earth is simply going to 
waste. Life magazine told us in 1950 
that the U.S. Government had 
spent 4 billion dollars largely in an 
attempt to eliminate agricultural 
overproduction in this country. 
While doing press work in the Far 
East, the present writer received 
reports concerning a million Asians 
starving to death at a time when his 
own brothers in Idaho were being 
paid by the U.S. Government for 
not cultivating their fields. 

It is true that agriculture is not 
the only means by which a nation 
can provide a living for its people. 
Industry and commerce play impor- 
tant parts, too. So earnestly did the 
Japanese try to solve their problem 
in this way that they found them- 
selves engaged in a commercial and 
industrial war for decades, before 
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the shooting war began in the 
Pacific. 

How successful the Japanese were 
can be seen from one example 
chosen from among many.. In 1913, 
England exported 7 billion yards of 
yard goods while the Japanese fig- 
ure amounted to only 400 million 
yards. In 1931, England exported 
about a quarter as much as in 1913, 
while Japan exported over 2 billion 
yards and thus beat England in 
what had been one of England’s 
chief articles of export. 

What concerns us most at the 
present time is that a new indus- 
trial and commercial war is already 
in progress. Two important news- 
papers in London complained last 
year of the “unfair practices” of 
Japanese dealers. Important influ- 
ences are now at work in Europe to 
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allow Japan to trade with Com- 
munist China, in order that Japan 
may not compete with Europe’s 
trade in the Far East. 

Two and a half weeks after Pearl 
Harbor, Pope Pius XII, without 
referring specifically to Japan, pre- 
dicted another conflict. In his 
Christmas message of 1941, His 
Holiness called for a “‘new order 
based on moral principles,” in 
which there would be “no place for 
that cold and calculating egoism 
which tends to hoard economic re- 
sources and materials destined for 
the use of all, to such an extent that 
the nations less favored by nature 
have no access to them.” 

In the same paragraph, His Holi- 
ness went on to say that “if, in the 
future peace, this point were not to 
be courageously dealt with, there 
would remain in the relations 
between people, a deep and far- 
reaching root, blossoming forth into 
bitter dissensions and burning jeal- 
ousies, which would lead eventually 
to new conflicts.” 

Happily, the Holy Father has 
himself pointed out what is perhaps 
the only way of preventing another 
war. Not only did he call for a new 
order that would enable hungry 
peoples to have access to resources 
beyond their borders; but on June 
1, 1941, he pointed to the vast areas 
of arable land that are suitable for 
agriculture but are now given over 
to “wild natural vegetation,” and 
declared that the land had been 
“created and prepared” by God 
“for the use of all.” 

It should be noted that the Pope 
said ‘“‘for the use of all,’? and not 
“for the ownership of all.” In Amer- 
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ica many farmers rent land which 
gives them the use but not the 
ownership of that land. Obviously, it 
would be more difficult for one 
country to rent land from another 
than for one farmer to rent land 
from his neighbor; but such diffi- 
culties would still be infinitesimal as 
compared with the difficulties in- 
volved in another war. 

Just as a pipe dream, we might 
point out that the United States 
might have used the 4 billion dol- 
lars spent in combatting overpro- 
duction to buy up good farm land 
in this country to rent to Japan. 
That sum would have bought 20 
million acres, more than doubling 
Japan’s arable land. Japan now has 
only 17 million acres of such land. If 
the produce of the rented land were 
shipped to Japan, it would be kept 
off the American market and would 
solve our overproduction problem, 
not for ten years but for twenty-five, 
fifty, or ninety years, according to 
the length of the lease-contract. 

We refer to the above plan as a 
pipe dream, for it would be the 
height of folly to enter upon so vast 
an undertaking without long exper- 
imentation. And it would be better 
to have Japan rent land from many 
countries rather than from only one. 

What we should like to recom- 
mend is one small experiment 
involving an area not more than ten 
miles square. This could be done by 
buying just a few of the huge farms 
in one of the western states. With 
such an experiment under way, pur 
Government could say to other 
land-rich countries: ““The Japanese 
population problem constitutes a 
danger for all of us in the future. In 
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order to forestall that danger, we 
are going to experiment with the 
idea of renting land to Japan. Will 
you go along with us?” It is to be 
hoped that with the United States 
taking such an ne, many 
countries would ea, xe 

co-operate in ~ 

the experiment. 
A basic princi- 
ple of all such og 
lease-contracts |) 
must, of course, | 
be MUTUAL 
BENEFIT for thecountriesinvolved. 

For the United States, one bene- 
fit would be the easing of our over- 
production problem. For a country 
like Brazil, there would be a great 
benefit in having a section of the 
hinterland developed. Knowing the 
Japanese as he does, the writer is 
convinced that they would do their 
level best to make the experiment so 
successful and so beneficial to their 
“landlords” that the latter would 
not only be willing but glad to rent 
many other small areas to Japan. 
In time, Japan could thus double 
and treble her arable land. The 
“landlord countries’’ would hardly 
know that they had any Japanese 
groups in their midst. 

On these rented areas, scattered 
through all the land-rich countries, 
the Japanese could raise wheat, 
corn, rice, cotton, cattle, sheep and 
other products. They could thus 
provide themselves with all the 
essentials in the way of food and 
clothing. Their foreign credit (now 
’ largely devoted to the purchase of 
food) could thus be used for the pur- 
chase of raw materials for their 
industries. By merely juggling their 
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internal economy, the Japanese 
could undertake enormous public 
works at home for the improvement 
and beautification of their country. 
It would thus be possible to support 
two or three times their present 

ome Population at 

- home. And the 

~ very fact that 
they would 
~ have so many 
rented areas 
everywhere, 
would force the 
Japanese to throw their weight into 
the balance for the maintenance of 
world peace. War anywhere would 
be a threat to some or many of their 
life-lines. Another by-product of the 
plan would be the defeat of com- 
munism in Japan. 

When this plan was explained to 
four members of the Japanese Diet, 
one of them said, “With the excep- 
tion of the Communists, every mem- 
ber of the Diet would vote in favor 
of that plan.” 

This would be an experiment in a 
new type of international statecraft 
—something that seems necessary 
because two World Wars in our 
generation have proven that our 
present system of international 
statecraft is quite bankrupt. 

If nothing is done on a world 
scale to remedy Japan’s critical 
problem, the men and women of 
our day who now have children or 
grandchildren in the cradle may as 
well reconcile themselves to the 
strong possibility, if not the certi- 
tude, that these children will one 
day be dodging bullets in a war 
which will be due to our present 
unhealthy world order. 
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Big Brother — Big Hat 
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Which side are you betting on in this hotly contested tug of war by the sea? 


@ LET’s sail into Fragrant Port (the 
Chinese name for Hong Kong) and 
take an informal look-see at some of 
the happy youngsters who live just 
a stone’s throw from Red China. 
Many of these children are refugees 
from Communist tyranny. In the 
fresh air of freedom, their gaiety 
is a beautiful thing. Pause now to 
chuckle at the antics of those who 
are favorites in the mind of the One 
who created us all. 


HONG KONG 
NMALL FRY 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC CLOSE-UP BY PAUL DUCHESNE, M.M. 
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Arun-down game of ‘‘follow the leader”’; the brains of the gang scratches his head 
for bigger and better ideas. (Right) Joe makes believe he’s a lantern merchant. 


@ ADAM AND EVE’s little boys and 
girls invented games to while away 
childhood’s happy hours at the 
dawn of life’s day. These youngsters 
in Hong Kong are not much differ- 
ent. They, too, have imaginations 
that are bursting at the seams with 
ideas for games of make-believe. 
They, too, have young energy in 
amounts that stagger mere adults. 
There’s no tonic quite like the lift 
we get from children’s fresh outlook 
in a world just opening for them. 


We'd better not disturb this lad. He’s 
busy creating. Those are not cans of 
food he’s playing with; they’re stones, 
and he’s building a mandarin’s palace. 
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These children stop long enough to give us visitors the once-over. The 
line, the grace, the poetry of the pagoda, are part of their bloodstream. «© 
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“Bye, now!” says this little lady. ‘(Come back again soon to Fragrant 
Port. It was lots of fun having you. We'll show you more next fime." 
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Despite millions of dollars spent 
to aid our neighbors, Americans 


are not popular south of the border. 


Here are some of the reasons: 


Why Latin Americans 


DON'T LIKE US 


BY ALBERT J. NEVINS, M.M. 


@ THE PLANE had left behind the rich, fertile 
fields of Sao Paulo and was heading over 
the dismal Matto Grosso swamplands. The 
flight was an easy one, and the young 
Brazilian engineer beside me was inclined 
to talk. 

“You don’t seem like an American,” he 
said, interjecting a personal note for the 
first time. “At least, not like the Americans 
I’ve met.” 

“Don’t you care for Americans?” I asked, 
gathering an impression from his tone. 

“No,” he replied frankly. “I don’t. 
Americans are too — too proud.” 

For most Americans it usually comes as 
a shock when they discover that, as a nation, 
they are not liked. The- average citizen, 
who has contributed to the largess that his 
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Government has distributed all over 
the world, has a firm conviction 
that, because of his philanthropies, 
he must be a very popular fellow 
indeed. He is quite convinced that 
everyone should like him; and when 
response is lacking, he is hurt and 
confused. Now he must be told one 
more fact: Latin Americans don’t 
like us. 

‘Americans are like children,” 
an educated Peruvian told me in 
Lima. “They are very immature. 
Everything they make must be the 
biggest or the fastest or some other 
superlative. They believe that the 
only end in life is to become rich. 
They think skyscrapers and jet 
planes can replace culture.” 

Any analysis of Latin-American 
sentiment toward the United States 
is a complex affair at best. In some 
instances the Latin American has 
right on his side; in other cases he 
is a victim of misunderstanding; 
and in still others, there is no justi- 
fication for his attitude. 

Latin-American memories are 
long. Colombians still remember 
the part the United States played in 
separating Panama from them. It 
was the guns of American warships 
that prevented the Colombian 
armies from putting down the re- 
bellion that gave Panama inde- 
pendence. Nicaraguans still recall 
the marching footsteps of American 
marines, who garrisoned their coun- 
try into the 1930’s. Cubans find it 
difficult to forget the Platt Amend- 
ment, which allowed the United 
States to intervene in Cuban na- 
tional affairs, and which was not 
abandoned until 1934. 

Past business practices of United 
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States corporations did little to help 
the situation. Many American com- 
panies pirated the nations of Latin 
America, extracting huge profits 
through the exploitation of cheap 
manpower. 

“American corporations robbed 
the wealth from our soil,” declared 
a Bolivian, “and they did this at 
the expense of the masses who, de- 
spite their work, were left starving.” 

But all of these things are of the 
past. There is no historical doubt 
that we made some mistakes. It is 
to our credit that we have also 
attempted to rectify them. 

The Charter of the Organization 
of American States, signed in Bo- 
gota in 1948, no longer permits in- 
tervention in national affairs. We 
admitted our Panama blunder to 
Colombia in 1921, and paid dam- 
ages. Under President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the U. S. Marines were 
withdrawn from Haiti, Nicaragua 
and the Dominican Republic. When 
just a few years ago the Panamanian 
Government protested over an air- 
base that had been granted us on 
their soil, we pulled out almost over- 
night, turning the complete base 
over to the Panamanians — who 
were surprised and somewhat cha- 
grined at our unexpected action. 

Even in the field of business, the 
picture has changed. There are still 
some abuses, but today they are 
exceptions rather than the rule. 
National Governments in Latin 
America have expropriated Ameri- 
can property in some instances, and 
in others have passed laws requiring 
the extensive hiring of national per- 
sonnel. American investors now take 
a long-range view and refrain from 
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any action that will kill the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. In fact, 
many American companies who 


once possessed bad labor records _ 


have now gone to the opposite ex- 
treme and are the leaders in supply- 
ing all sorts of labor and social ben- 
efits for their workers, largely asa 
matter of good business. 

But if old charges die slowly, new 
ones are continually being added. 
Some of them have foundation in 
fact, others are purely imaginary, 
and still more come from the subtle 
promptings of local Communists. 

There is a general feeling through- 
out Latin America that the United 
States has forgotten its immediate 
neighbors in favor of the European 
powers. Latin Americans point out 
the tremendous sums that have 
gone to Europe, and the smaller 
loans and grants that were given to 
the other Americas. 

Another criticism is that we have 
aided certain Latin-American coun- 
tries with military equipment and 
military missions that have the ef- 
fect of strengthening the dictatorial 
governments in power against the 
will of the people. It is also charged 
that our educational fellowships 
and student-exchange programs are 
too often operated on the basis of 
political expediency rather than on 
the basis of what is best for the 
country involved. 

There was a case in Chile, for 
example, where American funds 
were used to promote communism. 
An American administrator arrived 
in this particular city to see if an 
American grant could be used to 
further education. The area was 
almost entirely Catholic, and the 
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Catholic parish in the city was at- 
tempting to build a new school. 
The priests, who also happened to 
be Americans, applied for aid in 
their project and were turned down 
for the reason that such funds could 
not be used for sectarian purposes. 
The other school of the city, run by 
Communists, applied and received 
aid. To say that the people of the 
city were perplexed by this action 
of the United States is an under- 
statement. 

But it is in the field of religion 
that the major cause for Latin- 
American suspicion arises. And it is 
in the field of religion that Ameri- 
can foreign policy has made some 
tragic mistakes. The Latin Ameri- 
can lives in a Catholic culture that 
colors all of his thinking and his 
life. While it is true that, because 
of lack of priests, vast masses of 
Latin Americans are without the 
sacraments, are poorly instructed, 
and often without the practice of 
their Faith, they are nevertheless 
baptized and consider themselves 
Catholics. 

Even the diminishing breed of 
anticlerical that was nurtured in the 
secularism of the last century has a 
Catholic twist to his mind. “Scratch 
an anticlerical deep enough, and 
you will find a Catholic,” says an 
old Latin proverb. And there is a 
great deal of truth in it. 

With this Catholic background in 
Latin America, it is unfortunate 
that the policy of the United States 
has never tried to tighten the ties by 
making known the fact that the 
largest single religious group in the 
United States is the Catholic, 
Church. Judging from results, it 
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would seem that the opposite were 
true. 

“There are not many Catholics 
in the United States, Padre?’’ in- 
quired a young Argentine. It was 
a question frequently asked, and 
like all the other 


U. S. aid program. Birth control, 
sterilization, and other teachings 
hostile to Catholic doctrine have 
been advocated by those people. Be- 
cause those emissaries are officials 
of United States agencies, their acts 

are interpreted 


askers, he, too, 
was surprised 
when told the 
actual facts. 
One of the 
greatest divisive 
Causes in recent 


MISSIONERS 
in faraway spots on the globe 
request charity subscriptions to 
MARYKNOLL, THE FIELD AFAR. 
Will you provide one for a mis- 
sioner? Cost is $1 for a year. 


as being part 
and policy of 
the American 
Government. 
In contrast, 
consider the 
wonderful im- 


years has been 

the influx of fringe Protestant groups 
that vigorously proselytize, and un- 
fairly attack the religious beliefs of 
the vast majority of the people. 
Protestant missiongries have been 
at work in Latin America for over a 
century, and many of them have 
built up firm and loyal followings 
and hold the respect of the people 
in general. But since the end of 
World War II, other groups have 
come in, not so much to propagate 
Christianity (if one is to judge by 
their actions) but to attack the 
Catholic Church. 


The result of their work is re- 


flected in a cartoon that appeared. 


in a large secular daily. Entitled 
“The Good Neighbor Policy,” it 
showed Uncle Sam with a big stick 
chasing Latin Americans into a 
Protestant church. Untrue, of 
course. Unfortunate, also, because 
it perpetuates an already mistaken 
idea. 

Many bishops of Latin America 
have expressed serious concern over 
the teachings of some Americans 
who have come down to their coun- 
tries as agents of one or another 
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pression created 
by David McDonald, president of 
the Steelworkers’ Union. He was 
one of the few prominent Catholics 
sent down by our Government as a 
‘good-will ambassador.”’ In Latin 
America, where unionism and com- 
munism are almost synonymous, 
this union official demonstrated that 
one can be a good Catholic and 
still be an active union member. 
Mr. McDonald’s example of attend- 
ance at Mass and reception of 
Communion did more to offset Red 
propaganda than millions of dollars 
spent in technical aid. 

William O’Dwyer was the most 
popular American Ambassador ever 
to be sent to Mexico. He had the 
respect and admiration of the Mexi- 
can people. Why? Because he was 
5 mpatico. Being a Catholic, he un- 
derstood the deep religious back- 
ground of the Mexican peasant. 

Finally, the last cause for dislike 
of Americans can be laid at the door 
of some American tourists who join 
the exodus to our neighboring coun- 
tries every year. Many of them are 
loud, rowdy, and profligate. They 
look down on native people. 
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See 


A room in the Maryknoll seminary is a fitting 
memorial. A plaque on the door reminds the . 
student occupant to pray daily for your rela- 
tive or friend. Offering $1500. 


The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 
Dear Fathers: 


I enclose $............ toward the $1500 needed for a 
memorial room in the Maryknoll seminary. 


My Name... 
Street 
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These Indians solve problems 


like a hot knife cuts butter. 


BY JAMES M. SCANLON, M.M. 


@ THERE used to be a long trail 
a-winding over the mountains from 
Huehuetenango to the village of 
Canabaj. Bringing Christ to this 
Guatemalan hamlet once meant 
many hard hours in the saddle for 


ee 


as 


Father John Lenahan, who is no 
stranger to mountains: his home- 
town is Mahanoy Plane, a small 
town in the Appalachians of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Father Lenahan can now get to 
Canabaj by jeep, thanks to the 
initiative and hard work of the 
Indians, who pitched in and built a 
good road between their hamlet 
and Huehuetenango. The arrival of 
Father Lenahan’s jeep was an epic ~ 
event of no small proportions to the 
people of Canabaj. 








ip ‘te Over the hill (left) to Canabaj, nestled in a rugged setting (below) goes 
ws. Father Lenahan’s jeep. In between are the Indians (above), who worked 
weeks to change a mountain trail into a road the mission jeep could use. 
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Actions speak louder than words. They 


made Father Lenahan’s trip possible. 
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FATHER RICHARD SMITH 4 “3. FINDING 400 CHILOREN 
OF COLLINS,N.-Y., 1S Be poten ipa 
PASTOR OF 25,000 gy LOGI. HE SOLD 

, WHAT HE HAD TO BUY 
PEOPLE~IN THE oe ™ THEM COO- LIVER OIL 
POOREST SLUMS OF ot AND POWDERED MILK.THEN 


% HE TURNED HIS HOUSE 
SANTIAGO. CHILE . THIS & Aj INTO A FREE CLINIC AND 


MARYKNOLL MISSIONER Ps , HIRED S DOCTORS, / 
IS 37 YEARS OLD. a” DENTIST AND 1 NURSE. 


FATHER SMITH BEGS 
CLOTHES FOR THE 
RAGGED, FOOD FOR 
THE HUNGRY, MEDICINE 
FOR THE S/CK. HE 
BUILT A PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOL TO EDUCATE 
THE CHILOREN. HE IS 
CHANGING THE FACE 
OF THE SLUM OWELLERS 
AND BRIGHTENING 
THE SOULS OF HIS 
PEOPLE. 
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GIVE US BROTHERS! 
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Warning: Don’t read this unless 


you are a generous young man. 
BY FRANCIS E. MULLEN, M.M. 


@ “crve us Brothers!’ is the insist- 
ent plea that comes from Africa, 
Hong Kong, Formosa, Japan, the 
Philippines, Hawaii, South Amer- 
ica, and from every Maryknoll house 
in the United States. 

“Give us Brothers like Brother 
Francis,” says a South China mis- 
sioner who spent over twenty-five 
years with the people he loves. 
Brother Francis, with his winning 
ways and his excellent Chinese, was 
of immense help to the missioners 
and people of the Wuchow mission. 
He was an invaluable asset to this 
mission for twenty-five years, serv- 
ing as secretary, procurator, and 
good-will builder. Although he was 
not a degreed medical man, he 
knew enough about common reme- 
dies to conduct a dispensary; where 
many a pagan got his first inkling of 
the Church. With his pills and salves, 
Brother Francis built up lots of good 
will. In between times, he helped 
get out an English-Chinese diction- 
ary and an Amoy grammar. 

“Give us Brothers like Brother 
Albert,” says another South China 
missioner. That’s asking for a lot. 
Brother Albert was an answer to a 
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missioner’s prayer. He spent 33 
years ‘in South China, where the 
mission fields are dotted with build- 
ings erected under his able guid- 
ance. Now, after three months’ im- 
prisonment by the Reds, who could 
find no wrong 


bringing death in the line of duty. 

Give us Brothers, talented, skilled 
and trained, who can go into our 
mission schools that today are under- 
staffed. Brothers who will one day 
supervise on the missions an educa- 
tional program 
that must re- 


in him, he is _ 


constructing a 
school for the 
Maryknoll Sis- 
ters in Hong 
Kong. 

Give us 


. MAKE THE BLIND HAPPY 


EP ilivder’ subscigilon ts. ihe 
Braille edition of MARYKNOLL, 
THE FIELD AFAR will do just 


that. The ‘cost 


is $5 a year. 


main in the 
dream stage be- 
cause of lack 
of enough 
Brothers. 
Give us 














Brothers like 

Brother William. His are difficult 
shoes to fill. He has worked in the 
Orient -since 1926. He erected a 
host of buildings in North Korea 
during the sixteen years he put in 
there. For the last nine years, he has 
done similar work in Japan. Re- 
cently, Brother William’s churches 
received favorable notice in Litur- 
gual Arts magazine. 

Give us Brothers like Brother 
Clement, who, for eighteen of his 
twenty-five years with Maryknoll, 
has been busy in Kyoto, Japan. He 
does the thousand-and-one things 
that the right hand of a missioner 
must do to fulfill his vocation. His is 
the job to free the priests from rou- 
tine duties, so as to have more time 
for direct contact with souls. 

From the missioners in South 
America, comes the plea, “‘Give us 
Brothers like Brother Gonzaga.” He 
put in seven years in the Pando 
region of Bolivia, fixing motors, 
buying supplies, being kind to the 
poor. His mission career came to an 
abrupt end when he was piloting 
the bishop up the swollen Beni 
River. A falling tree landed on him, 
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Brothers who 
are all things to all men. We need 
carpenters, pajnters, mechanics, 
electricians and’ engineers. They 
can teach boys and young men of 
mission lands the skills of head and 
hand, and lift the people to the bet- 
ter things of life. 

Bishop Raymond, of India, spoke 
at our Brothers’ Novitiate. He 
stressed the need for Brothers to 
teach in classrooms and trade 
schools, to show young men of the 
Orient the Christian dignity of 
work. 

Bishop Furuya, of Kyoto, Japan, 
spoke to our Brothers and told them 
what a godsend it would be if he 
had Brothers to lecture on religion 
in the evenings, when the working 
men of Japan could attend. Give us 
Brothers is more than a plea; it is 
a challenge to the Catholic men of 
America, aged 21 - 30, who feel 
urged to dedicate their lives and 
talents to the service of God. 

These are the easy steps in the 
right direction: Talk it over with 
Our Lord. Discuss the matter with 
your pastor or confessor. Write to 
the Vocation Director at Maryknoll. 
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‘CHRIST IN YOUR TOWN 


Suppose that Christ were alive today and came walking 
down the road into your town. Would He stop and talk 
only to the people who live ‘‘on the right side of the 
tracks’? Would He halt only to speak to people of the 
“right” class or color? Of course not. Should we who 
follow Christ be more choosing than our Divine Master? 
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MARYKNOLL'S POWERHOUSE 


BY JOHN J. CONSIDINE, M.M. 


@ ONE OF My pleasant recollections 
of Maryknoll’s cofounder, Bishop 
James Anthony Walsh, is the eve- 
ning chats with him as he sat on 
Regina Coeli hill, looking out over 
the Hudson. It is the highest point 
in Westchester County, and the 
breath-taking panorama _ includes 
many miles of the majestic river, 
with the Jersey skyline beyond. 
Immediately below is the Mother- 
house of the Maryknoll Sisters, while 
across the road is the property of 
the Fathers. 
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Turning our backs on the Hud- 
son, we faced an enlarged, wooden 
farmhouse that was once the home 
of Mr. Thompkins, from whom the 
Sisters’ property was purchased. 
This is the Maryknoll Cloister. A 
white cross surmounts the porch, 
but otherwise there is nothing spir- 
itually uplifting about the physical 
appearance of the building. A high 
fence of split cedar about the house 
marks the canonical enclosure, 
beyond which no outsider may ven- 
ture. 
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Bishop Walsh drew great satisfac- 
tion from the foundation of the 
Maryknoll Cloister, though he had 
no direct part in conceiving it as a 
factor in the community life of the 
Marvknoll Sisters. Credit for this 
goes to Mother Mary Joseph, who 
got her inspiration from the Repar- 
atrice Sisters while in Rome years 
ago. It was Bishop Walsh’s earnest 
prayer, during the twenty-five years 
from Maryknoll’s foundation in 
1gi1 until his death in 1936, that 
solid spiritual ideals would govern 
his two communities — both that of 
the Fathers and Brothers and that 
of the Sisters. 

To Maryknollers, wherever they 
are in the world, Regina Coeli hill is 
a reminder of the vital role that the 
spiritual plays in their lives. Tireless 
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apostolic activities there must be; 
but singly and as a unit, they must 
be dedicated to prayer, or their 
work will turn to ashes. 

The casual passer-by hears with 
surprise that Maryknoll possesses a 
Cloister within which a group of 
Maryknoll Sisters has withdrawn in 
lifelong dedication to the contem- 
plative life. They, as their Rule says, 
serve the main body of the Mary- 
knoll Sisters and the Maryknoll 
priests and Brothers “chiefly by 
means of a hidden life of prayer and 
penance, vibrant with love of God 
and of souls.” They rise at midnight 
for an hour and a half of Divine 
Office and prayer; attend Mass each 
morning; chant the Office at fixed 
intervals during the day; earn their 
support by making altar breads. 

A sense of oneness, not only with 
other Maryknollers but with all 
who serve God in religion, with all 
fellow Catholics, with the entire 
human family, is a. characteristic I 
have noted among the Sisters of the 
Maryknoll Cloister. A priest visited 
one of the Sisters recently and asked 
her during their conversation 
through the grill how she dedicated 
herself for others. 

‘Well, Father, a few moments 
ago a man made a long-distance 
call to the Cloister, to say that he 
was in desperate need of spiritual 
strength and guidance; would the 
Cloister please give him special 
prayers. I took the call, and just as 
I hung up, I got word of your 
presence here. I immediately 
resolved that this visit to the parlor 
would be among my offerings for 
that distracted man.” 

One day I asked another of the 
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ii ea eee 
How easy it is in the quiet of the Cloister garden to comprehend the 
beauty of those words, ‘‘God so loved the world as to give His... Son."’ 








Sisters how she remember those for 
whom she prayed. “‘I follow the rule 
Father Founder gave us,” she ex- 
plained. “I say a Hail Mary for the 
intention immediately upon receiv- 
ing it, and then I carry it with the 
others into all my day. I prefer to 
try to think of each one individ- 
ually.” 

Another Sister told me, “I put all 
of them on the paten at the Offer- 
tory of the Mass each morning.” 

Petitions from all over the world 
find their way to the Special Inten- 
tion Bulletin Board that hangs out- 
side the Cloister chapel. This is the 
Cloister’s only news agency. 

A missioner writes: “I’ve just been 
assigned to open a new station in 
virgin country fifty miles from here. 
I want the Cloister prayers.” 

A lady writes from the Middle 
West: “I’m working ever so hard to 
convert my son’s prospective bride 
so that they may set up a happy 
Catholic home. Please put her name 
in your prayers.” 

A mother of a dead G.I. writes: 
**Pray for my boy who lies in a lonely 
grave in Korea. It makes me think 
of the mothers of your missioners 
who die overseas.” 

Mother Mary Joseph recently 
wrote to the Cloister from her sick 
bed. “‘Cloistered or not,” she ob- 
served, “‘we have a common end — 
to save the souls for whom Christ 
gave the last drop of His Precious 
Blood. All our mutual love, our 
charity, our unity spring from this. 

““God has blessed us very wonder- 
fully over the years, and I see very 
plainly how our mutual love has 
grown richer and deeper and more 
fruitful. We need each other — 
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Here Is Your. Opportunity 


to help two classes of per- 
sons who beg us for sub- . 
scriptions to MARYKNOLL, 
THE FIELD AFAR. 


I The Blind. MARYKNOLL, 
THE FIELD AFAR is published 
in Braille. A full year’s sub- 
scription costs $5. 


2 Poor missioners on the field 
request free subscriptions. 
Price, $1. 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 


Dear Fathers: 

(] | enclose $5 for a Braille 
edition subscription. Please send it 
to a blind person. 


[] | enclose $1 for a charity 
subscription. Please send it to a poor — 
missioner. 
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Each night at midnight, the choir in 


without each other we would be 
incomplete. We wish ail to under- 
stand this, and that is why we 
emphasize the fact that the Cloister 
is an integral part of Maryknoll.”’ 

A lady asked me recently, ““How 
does a community of eighteen Sis- 
ters crowd into such a small house?”’ 

A very good question! The fact is, 
there is a great deal of pinching, as 
there has been in other corners of 
Maryknoll ever since the beginning. 
The Cloister superiors have shrunk 
from asking help that would rob 
mission-field projects, or other badly 
needed homeland houses, of financ- 
ing. At last, however, they have 
resolved to ask their friends to help 
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the Cloister chapel sings God's praise. 


them build an adequate convent on 
Regina Coeli hill. Thus their Mary- 
knoll Cloister Cards, which quietly 
catch quarters, are circulating 
about the country. 

I say Mass each morning at the 
Cloister. Each time I hold aloft the 
paten at the Offertory, I recall that 
back in the choir there is a Sister 
figuratively putting on it that call 
for a new Cloister home along with 
her many other requests. Above me 
runs the text, “God so loved the 
world as to give His Only-Begotten 
Son.” In the stillness of the tiny 
chapel, kneels a choice group of 
humble imitators of Christ’s world- 
embracing love. 
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Book About God 


Picture book with 
simple text illustrates 
that tone of happy 
gratitude with which 
God’s children 
receive His gifts. 


(for ages 6 to 8) 
$2.00 


SCAPULAR MEDALS 


Beautifully cut with figure 
of Our Lady of Maryknoll 
on obverse and figure of 


Christ on reverse. 
#402 Sterling silver 70¢ 


SCAPULAR MEDAL AND CHAIN 


The above described medal on sterling 
silver chain. 


#403 Ladies’ (18” chain) $2.00 
#404 Men's (24” chain) $2.50 


@ NOTE CARDS e 


For Thank You’s and 
other short messages 


24 beautiful religious note cards 
to honor Our Blessed Mother. 
Every box contains six each of 
four full-color reproductions of 
new paintings of Our Lady. 

Attractively boxed, the Madonna 
Note Cards make a thoughtful 
gift. $1.00 a box 


ROSARIES 


FOR LITTLE 
GIRLS — 
#321 Miniature ster- : 


ling rosary in sterling 
case. $3.90 


FOR BOYS 


#312 Boy's black $1.10 
#301 Man's black $1.90 
#311 Black with sterling chain 

and sterling crucifix $3.95 


CHI RHO PINS 


The catacomb symbol 
of Christ in a circle rep- 
resenting today the 


slogan “Christ for the a 
world.” 
STYLE “A” FOR BOYS 
gold plated filigree, screw- 
type fastener. 75¢ 


STYLE “B’’ FOR GIRLS 
gold plated, filled in with red 
enamel, pin type clasp, safety 


Maryknoll Bookshelf, Maryknoll P.0.,N.Y. 


Please send me: 





“‘what dost thou 
replies Winifred. 
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“Winifred,”’ asks Father Malone, 


ask of the Church?” ‘‘Faith,”’ 
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MISS POON 
OPENS A DOOR 


@ sitTiInG in a Hong Kong office, 
Father Thomas Malone was asked 
some questions about the breviary 
he was reading by a young dental 
assistant, Winifred Poon. The out- 
come was that Miss Poon asked to 
be instructed in the Catholic Faith, 
and later was baptized by Fathér. 
“She is typical of the modern Chi- 
nese young women,” says Father 
Malone, “‘who, with a modern edu- 
cation, no longer believe in the old 


superstitions and are looking for 
something to satisfy their spiritual 
aspirations.” 


The blessed salt Miss Poon receives symbolizes a new relish for good works. 





“Winifred, | baptize you in the 
name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost,”’ says 
Father, pouring saving waters 


thrice in the form of a cross. 








After the ceremony, Miss Poon poses with Father Malone and Maryknoll’s 
Sister Regina Marie, who instructed her. At a Mass following Baptism, 
she made her First Communion, and then went to a breakfast in her honor. 
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EDITORIAL: 


Sacrifice Without Giving 


BY BISHOP JAMES E. WALSH, M.M. 


® a very strong affection springs 
up between missioners and the peo- 
ple they evangelize. This was one of 
Maryknoll’s first and most pleasant 
discoveries. Her missioners cher- 
ished and championed their people, 
and their sentiments in this respect 
were reciprocated. It is not alto- 
gether a natural bond. There is a 
good: measure of supernatural char- 
ity running all through it. 

A missioner loves and esteems his 
people for their appealing human 
qualities, but still more because of 
their crying spiritual needs and 
their spiritual response to what is 
done for them. The people do not 
esteem the missioner simply be- 
cause he is a good fellow or a kind 
father. They love him because they 
know in their hearts that he will go 
a long way in the interest of their 
souls. 

They have known him to turn a 
deaf ear, though seldom a com- 
pletely unsympathetic one, to their 
seemingly endless requests — rang- 
ing all the way from a quinine pill 
to a university scholarship. But they 
never saw him fail to bestir himself, 
no matter what the danger or diffi- 
culty, when the spiritual good of his 
people was at stake. 

Sacrifice is a most powerful agent, 
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working to forge that strong bond of 
mutual esteem that unites priests 
and people. The spiritual response 
of the faithful in mission lands in- 
volves a fair amount of sacrifice. 
They were redeemed yesterday from 
a pagan background and are still 
immersed in its enveloping atmos- 
phere. Yet they must turn their 
backs resolutely on many of its en- 
tangling alliances and trace out a 
new and unfrequented path of their 
own. Serious duties and equally 
serious abstentions stud this path, 
rendering it rugged for unaccus- 
tomed feet. Then there is the isola- 
tion. They are sometimes a despised 
minority among their own people. 


THE SHEPHERDS, not the sheep, 
are expected to take the lead in giv- 
ing an example of sacrifice. ‘The 
children ought [not] to lay up 
[treasures] for the parents but the 
parents for the children.”’ Most mis- 
sioners have some opportunity to 
fill this role. 

Regardless of how the missioner 
himself may feel about it, his mis- 
sion converts will almost always 
think of him as a self-sacrificing per- 
son and will proceed to edify them- 
selves accordingly. Most of them 
are so strongly attached to their 
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homes that they suppose the mis- 
sioner must have given up much in 
leaving his home, whether or not he 
actually did so. He gets the credit 
on principle. That he may have 
been a man without two shirts where 
he came from is a possibility that 
never seems to enter their ‘minds. 
Another thing that they do not 
know is how his vocation sings in 
his heart, making most of his trials 
and vexations seem light and bear- 
able. They are unconscious of their 
own attractiveness, even lovable- 
ness. This makes it a pleasure, not a 
sacrifice, for him to be with them in 
their humble surroundings. 


THERE ARE BOUND to be decep- 
tions and disappointments. There 
are labors that end in nothing, and 
plans that go awry. Then there are 
the sterner brands of trouble that 
surround him and his people now 
and again, threatening to disrupt 
everything in sight. Nobody likes to 
see the work of years undone, even 
though he knows it will rise again. 
Nobody likes to see his people har- 
assed, under fire and under pressure 
—even though he-knows that it 
strengthens their faith and co-oper- 
ates unto good. Nobody likes to find 
his peace of mind on the point of 
vanishing — with liberty and life 
perhaps to follow — convinced 
though he is that the seed falling 
into the ground and seeming to die 
brings forth much fruit. 

These are the times that forge the 
strongest links in the chain that 
unites priest and people; when the 
bond between them becomes un- 
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The Field Afar 
Cotholic Foreign Mission — 
Society of America” 

TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL 
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" Maryknoll was established in 1911 
by the American Hierarchy to 
prepore missioners from the 


breakable. They say of him, “He 
loveth our nation.” (Luke vii-5) He 
understood our point of view. He 
was with us in our trouble. Yes, his 
bones now lie out on the hillside, 
but we remember him as the man 
who kept the Faith alive among us, 
who helped us fight the good fight. 


MARYKNOLL has many friends in 
many lands today who hold her 
name in benediction. They never 
saw Maryknoll — never even heard 
much about her. But they know the 
fact that she was the mother of the 
missioners who brought them the 
Faith they treasure. 
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Father Joseph Rickert stops to chat with some of his ragged parishioners in Peru. 
The scene (opposite) is in a market near Cochabamba, Bolivia. Note the hat style. 


@ LIVING HIGH in the Andes are 
millions of natives of Peru and 


a 
Bolivia. They are poor people, pro- 
ducing little from the rocky, barren ll 
soil. Because of the altitude, cold 


and dampness are their constant 


companions. The only warmth that 
comes into their lives is through 
religion. Maryknollers work among 


these people, but the number of 
missioners is too small for the need. 


AN ANDEAN PICTURE PORTFOLIO FROM BOLIVIA AND PERU 





Indians (below) wait for a 
ferry to cross Lake Titi- 
caca. (Left) Bolivian girls. 
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@ INTO A DRAB and monochromatic 
world, lacking even the greens of 
vegetation, the mountain woman 
introduces brilliant color through 
her dress. Every village fiesta is a 
riot of hues. Dress fabric is woven 
on ‘home looms. Formerly natural 
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Girls from the Peruvian town of Ichu wear their 


Sunday best for our photographer. 


native dyes were used but now dyes 
manufactured by modern chemistry 
are popular. The mountain woman 
wears up to a dozen petticoats, 
each of a different tint. When she 
whirls during a fiesta dance, she 
becomes a pinwheel of color. 
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Grandma is in her late thirties, but the rigors of mountain.life have aged 
her beyond her years. Father John McCabe (opposite) anda Calacala girl. 






































No rest in this vacation land 
when the Lord’s work needs 
doing. 


BY SISTER MICHAEL DAMIEN 


@ onLy seven thousand miles south 
and west from the Golden Gate, 
across the Pacific, lie the Philip- 
pines, a land of perpetual summer. 

Here, too, you will also find a 


Sister Laura Sullivan, of Brockten, Mass., at- 
rst lessons about God. 


tracts children to learn fi 


po 








HINTERLAND HARVEST 


“vacation” land—vacation for over 
eighty per cent of the people from 
Mass, from confession, from Holy 
Communion, from the sacrament of 
matrimony. In the Philippines we 
might not “call for forty thousand” 
priests, but we could easily use four 
thousand more, at least as a start. 
When the Maryknoll Fathers 
moved into this province a few 
years ago, it was a move into the 
forgotten hinterlands of the Church. 
The invitation from the Maryknoll 
Fathers for us Sisters to 
help out in Siniloan 


at the end of the school 

TTR year was a prospect to 

: whet a missioner’s 
appetite. 

Our work was quick- 


ly outlined: prepara- 
tion of the youngsters 
for First Communion; 
special instructions 
and guidance for a 
group of twenty will- 
ing but untrained cat- 
echists; and, finally, 
the consolidation of 
our work with the chil- 
dren by going out to 
meet and talk over 
things with each fam- 
ily at home. Visiting 
was imperative be- 
cause there was little 
chance of meeting most 
of the parents at 
church. 

Like most people 
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who have been priest- 
less for many years, the 
Filipinos have clung 
through generations to 
an understanding of 
the tremendous impor- 
tance of baptism, 
although the rest of the 
gifts in the great 
scheme of redemption 
were forgotten. 

Up and down lad- 
ders we climbed, in our 
visits to nipa homes. 
Up and down the 
streets the children fol- 
lowed us as though we 
were Pied Pipers. De- 
spite the audience, we 
carried on our work. 
Our inquiry at each 
house — “‘How long 
since your last confes- 
sion?”” — met with an “ 
unabashed, “Ten or 
fifteen years.” 

One old couple (he 
was 85, she was 83) was typical. This 
man and woman were baptized, 
went to confession, received their 
First Communion, and were mar- 
ried, all in one day. Their daughter, 
who had prayed and sacrificed for 
years for them, rejoiced at the out- 
pouring of grace. 

The catechists we were training 
were also hard at work. Men, 
women and children were brought 
back to the practice of their faith. 
Thanks to our junior catechists, the 
evening classes for poorly instruct- 
ed adults began with nineteen 
pupils, but was over the hundred 
mark before the end of the course. 

One little catechist made a frontal 
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Sister Catherine Janet Bielman, of New York City, 
smiles an appreciation of her welcome to Siniloan. 


attack on her whole clan. Several 
aunts, an uncle and a cousin soon 
capitulated to her pleas, and agreed 
to have Father rectify their mar- 
riages. 

By the time we had to leave, the 
interest of the people was thor- 
oughly aroused. They clamored for 
us to stay and when we explained 
that we could not, they begged us to 
return next vacation. We left know- 
ing that our catechists would carry 
on where we left off with doctrine 
classes for the children throughout 
the school year. 

We said “Adios” to the good 
people of Siniloan and drove back 
to the mission with thankful hearts. 
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Strange things happen in Peru, at the top of the western world. { 


BY JOHN J. OCBRIEN, M.M. 


@ ONE WOULD expect little trouble 
in applying for a driver’s license in 
Puno, Peru, where the alpacas and 
llamas outnumber motor vehicles 
by at least ten to one. Recently dur- 
ing an examination for a license, 
one of our priests had this question 
put to him: “You are driving down 
a narrow, hilly street. About half- 
way down, you meet a car coming 
up. There is not enough room to 
to pass. What will you do?” 

“IT guess I’d back up and let the 
other driver through,”’ said the 
Padre after considerable thought. 

“Oh, you couldn’t do that,” ob- 
jected the examiner. “After all, you 
have your rights to protect.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” puzzled 
the priest, trapped by this brilliant 
reasoning. ““What would you do?” 

“TI don’t know, either,” replied 
the examiner, passing on to another 
“practical” question. 

-One of last year’s new missioners 
came up here to the top of the world, 
looking for a few souvenirs to send 
home to relatives in the States. 
Among the gifts he bought was a 
hand-painted tie, purchased from 
an Indian mother, nursing her baby 
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in the market place. After the mis- 
sioner returned to the mission with 
his beautiful masterpiece of native 
handiwork, he was chagrined to 
discover a little tag inside the tie. It 
declared the painting the work of 
some unknown Rembrandt in the 
general neighborhood of 34th Street 
and Broadway. 

One event no one is likely to re- 
peat is the experience Father Mar- 
tin F. Murphy had when he heard 
confessions in Spanish for the first 
time. It seems Father Marty heard 


the confession of a youngster but ° 


failed to dismiss him at the end. 
The young priest opened the pan- 
el on the other side and heard the 
next confession. When he returned 
to the first panel, the same lad, un- 
known to Father, was still there, so 
the boy thought up a few more little 
sins to tell the Padre. Father gave 
him a second absolution, but again 


failed to dismiss him. Legend has it | 


that this continued for an hour be- 
fore the boy ran out of peccadilloes. 
In all events, the youngster walked 
out of the church as the most ab- 
solved little Indian in Puno. 
Father Marty’s back-and-forth- 
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and-getting-no-place confessional 
reminds us of the municipal play- 
ground opposite our parish school 
in Lima. Thanks to the suggestion 
made by one of the Maryknoll 
Padres a few years ago, the mayor 
agreed to set up swings, slides, par- 
allel bars and the like for the enjoy- 
ment of the children. But shortly 
after making the promise, the mayor 
went out of office. 

His successor was less willing to 
set aside city property for the use of 
the children, preferring to turn the 
plot into a huge flower garden. 
Before Mayor Number Two could 
get very far with his project, he was 
succeeded by Mayor Number 
Threé, who wanted neither a play- 
ground nor a flower garden. 

But political life is fickle and be- 
fore long Mayor Number Ore was 
back on the job, much disturbed at 
the other mayors who did nothing 
for the children. He assured Father 
Lawler that a playground would be 
set up at once. He kept his word, 
and thus our school children have 
a playground for their use. 

We’re not quite sure just how we 
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got from a Puno confessional to a 
Lima playground, but since we are 
already in the City of Kings we 
might as well stay there and speak 
of a recent famous visitor. We are 
referring to Miss Helen Keller, 
world-renowned blind and deaf 
mute, 

Miss Keller visited a school in 
Lima conducted by Franciscan Sis- 


e ters from Barcelona, Spain, for blind 


and mute children. I had the oppor- 
tunity of attending an amazing 
demonstration put on by these 
youngsters. The deaf children 
danced to music they could not 
hear, and the blind children played 
the piano and read poetry from a 
Braille book. The spirit in this school 
is extremely high due to the devo- 
tion of the Sisters, and to the chil- 
dren themselves who help each 
other at every opportunity. 

Miss Keller was a wonderful les- 
son to the children. Somehow, she 
learned to speak in spite of her 
handicaps. She can even under- 
stand what people say to her, by 
putting her fingers to the lips of the 
person speaking. 
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EEMING MILLIONS 


undernourished 
undeveloped 
underprivileged 
uneducated 
unenlightened 


AIVE ENOUGH 


and desperate enough to suc- 
cumb to Communistic propagan- 
da and to become pliant tools in 
the hands of Red overlords. 


is on the scene dispensin food, 
clothing, and educationa! oppor- 
tunities. In addition, she imparts 
to these souls a knowledge and 
love of God and a solid founda- 
tion in Christian principles — the 
only bulwark against communism. 


Sponsor a Sister-missioner for 
one or more days a month at $1 a 
day, so that she may be in the 
right place at the right time. 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 


I'd like to sponsor a Sister-missioner. Please use the enclosed $ 


for that purpose. 


As long as | can, | will send $ 
| understand that | may omit or stop the payments whenever | wish. 


each month for this purpose. 











JAMES 
ANTHONY 
WALSH 

















Here’s a close-up of the man, 
the problems he was up against, 


and what he did for the Church. 


BY 
ARCHBISHOP RICHARD CUSHING 


@ THE DEBT that history will pay 
Bishop James Anthony Walsh will 
be primarily on behalf of the Cath- 
olic Church, especially the Church 
in America. It will also be on behalf 
of all Americans interested in the 
spread of the knowledge of the one 
true God; in the sharing of our 
blessings with others, and in the 
forging of closer contacts in charity 
within the human race. 

When James Anthony Walsh was 
ordained to the holy priesthood, in 
1892, the idea of foreign missions 
held little attraction for the strug- 
gling immigrants. They were en- 
deavoring to establish their own 
parishes and charitable institutions; 
to provide priests for the great 
wastes of the South and West; to 
preach the Faith to the Indians and 
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the Negroes. The Protestant 
Churches, with their two centuries 
and more of growth in America, 
with considerable wealth in their 
congregations, and with well-estab- 
lished home plants, had long since 
reached out into the Orient; there- 
by bringing increased numbers to 
each denomination and strengthen- 
ing morale at home. But the Cath- 
olic, by and large, considered that 
if he took care of the home missions, 
he was satisfying his conscience and 
doing all that he could, within rea- 
son, ask of himself. 

The people of his own home town 
of Boston think of James Anthony 
first and foremost as their own, and 
only then as belonging to all the 
Church. In measurable extent, he 
was the Boston of the turn of the 
century. His people were immi- 
grants who had come from Ireland 
to find a new life in the land of the 
free. His mother was gifted and 
pious and cultured. His father was 
manly and generous and successful. 
His home was comfortable and, 
judged by modest standards, the 
family was affluent. When his voca- 
tion to the priesthood became clear 
to him, he applied for admission to 
the diocesan seminary. 

At St. John’s Seminary, he had 
the good fortune of studying under 
a French Sulpician who had known, 
in the Foreign Mission Seminary of 
Paris, many of the priests then work- 
ing in the Orient and in Africa; he 
had kept in touch with them and 
knew the causes of their successes 
and failures. When James Anthony 
had completed his course, he knew 
the current missionary affairs prob- 
ably more specifically and in more 
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exact detail than any other young 
man in America. 

When Archbishop John Joseph 
Williams ordained James Anthony 
Walsh to the priesthood, on May 
20, 1892, he raised to the holy 
orders a young man ripe in mind 
and heart and soul for a life of devo- 
tion to the Church in non-Christian 
lands: the true missionary and 
apostle. 

Yet for the next ten years, Father 
Walsh was stationed in a city par- 
ish, grappling with all the problems 
that came up in such a parish in the® 
last decade of the last century; debt 
on the church and rectory; the 
school and convent yet to be built; 
a changing character with the dock- 
ing of each ocean liner; the proc- 
esses of adjustment to new social 
and economic conditions; the sud- 
den shift from peasant to urban 
living. To this assignment Father 
Walsh gave his full attention and 
best effort. He knew everybody 
within the confines of the parish 
and he was loved and respected by 
all. Though, as to missionary work,. 
these ten years seem to have been a 
perfect hiatus, no one who knew 
James Anthony in the seminary 
could have been led to believe that 
he would remain in parish work to 
the exclusion of mission activity. 
His return to his first love came in 
1903. 

In that year he was appointed 
Boston Director of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith. The» 
Boston branch of this Society later 
became so well known that, when 
our armed forces landed on islands 
of Oceania, they had only to claim 
to be from Boston and the natives 
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LETTERS OF GOLD 


“When the chronicle of the 
first half of the 20th century is 
written, the name of James 
Anthony Walsh, priest of the 
Archdiocese of Boston and 
illustrious founder of the Cath- 
olic Foreign Mission Society of 
America, will shine in letters of 
gold, high on the roster of 
those through whose initiative 
... action was undertaken that 
affected the progress of men 
and the course of society.” 





greeted them and protected them as 
brothers. But in 1903 this branch 
had scarcely found its footing. From 
1903 to 1911 Father Walsh devel- 
oped it, and it responded to his 
organizing ability and his zeal for 
souls and became the then foremost 
branch in the country. In those 
eight years, Father Walsh secured 
stability to the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Faith in Boston; 
moreover, he lent his good offices to 
establishing the Society in some of 
the dioceses of the East; and inci- 
dentally and without design, he laid 
the stepping stones that led to the 
Catholic Foreign Mission Society of 
Maryknoll. 

On January 1, 1907, from his 
Boston office, Father Walsh issued 
the first number of his own mission 
magazine, The Field Afar, a chatty 
magazine, full of stories of human 
interest and of heroic response to 
supernatural grace. The editorial 
talents he had cultivated in college 
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and seminary made The Field Afar 
a superlative achievement in mis- 
sion literature. Thus Boston gained 
the honor of sponsoring the begin- 
ning of the now famous organ of the 
Maryknoll Fathers. 

In those years, Father Walsh lit- 
erally breathed the atmosphere of 
the missions. He corresponded with 
most of the stations. He went to 
Europe and conferred with the 
priests who taught the young semi- 
narians destined for the missions; 
with the superiors of the religioufs 
orders which sent them forth; with 
the priests who had returned; and 
with the families of those who would 
never return. At home, he attended 
mission congresses and the Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress in 
Montreal. He had long talks with 
Father — later Bishop — Francis 
Clement Kelley, of Extension Soci- 
ety fame. He made the acquaint- 
ance of Father Thomas Price, the 
future cofounder of Maryknoll. And 
all this time there was growing in 
him the conviction that the Church 
in the United States needed a mis- 
sion society of its own, managed 
in a distinctly American fashion, 
manned by its own sons and daugh- 
ters, who would send back home 
not only official reports but letters 
to father and mother, sister and 
brother, and old school friends, with 
firsthand descriptions of what a for- 
eign mission really was and what it 
was aiming to accomplish. Only 
thus, he reasoned, would Americans 
acquire a sense of service and par- 
ticipation in the apostolic work of 
the Church. 

It was a mighty project, which 
could have been conceived only by 
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a man of profound faith and limit- 
less love of Christ Crucified; and to 
bear it to fruition demanded a man 
of tremendous vision, of undaunted 
courage, of God-given patience. It 
needed James A. Walsh. 

By the end of 1909, Father Walsh 
had reached his decision, and for 
the next two years he sowed the 
seed that bloomed forth into Mary- 
knoll. As diocesan Director of the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith in Boston, he had become a 
national figure, and when he pro- 
posed the formation of the Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society of America, 
bishops had confidence in his judg- 
ment and gave him sympathetic 
hearing and financial help. From 
his associates in his own archdiocese 
he received encouragement and 
support. I remember well a score or 
more of the older pastors, when I 
was a young priest, who took de- 
light in telling stories of Father 
Walsh’s wit, in praising his tower- 
ing abilities, and in proclaiming the 
success of Maryknoll as if it were 
their own project, as, indeed, in 
part, it doubtless was. 

On June 29, 1911, the Sacred 
Congregation of Propaganda gave 
Father James Anthony Walsh 
authorization for the new society. 
From then until his death, April 14, 
1936, he labored for its success. Its 
growth from the beginning was 
phenomenal. Within 25 years it had 
a membership of 300 priests and 
Brothers, with almost 300 more 
students in its major and minor 
seminaries; an auxiliary order of 
Maryknoll nuns — the Foreign Mis- 
sion Sisters of St. Dominic — part 
and parcel of the missionary work 
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and equally the foresighted founda- 
tion of Father Walsh. 

The dream and accomplishment 
of James Anthony Walsh was not to 
pre-empt the foreign-mission field 
assigned to American missionaries. 
Of the 2500 young men and women 
born in the United States who were 
working among non-Christians be- 
fore World War II, less than 400 
were from Maryknoll: a reasonable 
percentage, one that Father Walsh 
must have imagined. 

Nor was Father Walsh’s idea pri- 
marily to increase mission person- 
nel. It was, rather, to help the 
Church in the United States find its 
true place and proportion in the 
universal Church. Giving of itself, 
it would the better recognize itself 
as a vibrant part of the whole. It 
was also to share with the missions 
the spirit of America, the ingenuity 


and resourcefulness, the courage — 


and bravery the world later wit- 
nessed at Bataan and at Kaesong. 
Father Walsh trusted to that same 
American ingenuity to hurry along 
the moment when each mission 


settlement would become a socially * 


and economically self-supporting 
unit, and when each sector would 
be raised from mission status to the 
proud height of an established 
native diocese. 

Justly can the people of the 
United States be proud of the suc- 
cess that attended Bishop Walsh’s 
contribution to the Catholic Church 
here and on the missions. We Cath- 
olics who seek to live the fullness of 
our Faith, who have heard the com- 
mand of Christ, offer you, Bishop 
Walsh, our homage. We pray that 
your great work will ever prosper. 
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Firsthand 

I am not a regular subscriber to your 
magazine, nor a Catholic. But a letter in 
a recent issue in regard to the picture of 
a starving Korean boy demands an an- 
swer. A few days ago I returned from my 
second tour of duty in the Far East, a 
total of better than eighteen months 
overseas. I have seen such cases as 
the boy in question, notably in Hong 
Kong. 

Let meask ‘““Tender Conscience”: What 
would you do if you were to see that boy 
starving before your eyes? Would you be 
so callous as to say that you have enough 
troubles without worrying about his? 
Have you ever seen mere babies begging 
in the streets? Have you ever seen little 
kids searching garbage cans for food? It 
gives a man a feeling of helplessness. You 
should try it sometime, T.C. 

WILLIAM E. DouGLas RM3 
USS Hanson DDR 832 2 


Future Missioner 

I am fourteen years old. I decided to 
write and tell you that I appreciate your 
magazine very much. Quite a few maga- 
zines come to our house but yours rates 
tops. It is so interesting and educational, 
too. I like the articles on Africa and I 
hope to be a missionary there some day. 
Your magazine started me _ thinking 
toward that vocation. Please keep the 
African pieces coming. 

CHARLENE KELSCH 

Peoria, Ill. 
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We enjoy our mail: it keeps us close to 
our multitude of Maryknoll friends. 


Anticlericalism 

It seems to me that Father Allie, in 
“Keeping the Boy from the Priesthood,” 
wrote all around his subject; he fails to 
explain why street rowdies jeer at those 
in clerical garb. There’s got to be a 
reason. Anticlericalism doesn’t just hap- 
pen; and in any part of the vineyard 
tended mostly by holy and dedicated 
priests, it has poor growth. 

Believe me, dear Fathers, anticlerical- 
ism in Chile, or here, has little to do with 
the laic’s own love and zeal for Holy 
Church. Because it is the priests them- 
selves who grow the fruit — and some 
of us eat it. 

GEORGE H. KENNEDY 
Hollywood 


Meditation 

The Church is rich — rich in its faith, 
its graces and its love for God’s people. 
It is so rich in its love for humanity that 
men and women will give up their lives 
to serve God and to bring our knowledge 
of Him to people who would never other- 
wise know Him. The missioners who 
travel to all four corners of the earth 
are rich only spiritually, and carry all 
their gold within their hearts. 

JOAN ANDERSON 

New York City 


Stand-up Reader 

_ I have a little sister, Margaret Ann, 
who is four months old. I always feed 
her, and it gets tiring standing over her 
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bed. (She eats in bed but must be 
watched.) So I like your magazine. It 
isn’t big and heavy like most magazines, 
and it isn’t too little. It’s just right. It 
comes in pretty handy when I am stand- 
ing up, and there are such heartbreaking 
stories. I thought I’d tell you. 
AUDREY JOKERST 

Earling, Iowa 


Close Call 

I have aged ten years in a month! Last 
Saturday my five-year-old was playing 
with some friends. The father of one of 
them had borrowed a large dump truck 
to haul dirt for his yard. He emptied the 
last load and started away to return the 
truck, not knowing that some of the chil- 
dren were on the running board opposite 
him. 

My husband and I were speechless 
when we saw three small children sitting 
on the running board, as the truck sped 
by. Just then another child told us that 
our five-year-old was on the truck! By 
this time the truck had turned onto a 
four-lane highway. By a miracle, the 
driver’s brother-in-law was coming along 
the highway, saw the children, and 
flagged the truck down. 

Just three weeks ago, my nine-year- 
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old was hit by a car while riding his bike 
to school. Fortunately, he suffered no 
injuries. I thought I was pretty well 
seasoned, but one can always expect the 
unexpected with boys. God was surely 
watching over them. 
Mrs. GEORGE RASKE 

Chicago 


Slogan 
I think this paraphrase of the safety 
slogan should be used in the magazine: 
“Help the missions — the soul you 
save may be your own.” 
FATHER JOHN MarrTIN, M.M. 
St. Louis 


Source of Grace 

I would like to tell you about a young 
man who visits our house. He used to 
read my copy of your magazine. Through 
it, he became so interested in religion 
that he went to the Redemptorist church 
and asked that it be explained more 
thoroughly to him. He took instructions 
and has now been received into the 
Church. He is very interested in Mary- 
knoll and owes so much to your magazine. 

MRs. MINNIE E. SITES 

Kansas City, Mo. 
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Do You Read Chinese? Our © 
Chinese students do in For- | 
mosa, but they need books. | 
Why not provide $1 for a book? 


Do You ReadJapanese? Five | 
dollars will purchase 1,000 doc- 7 
trine pamphlets for free distri- 
bution in Japan. eR 


Spanish? Spanish catechisms 
are required in Bolivia to pre- | 
pare 500 Indian children for 
First Holy Communion. One 
catechism costs less than a bus 
ride — only 10c each. 


Or Do You Read an African 

dialect? To train African lay | 
workers to teach Catholic doc- 

trine in villages, our mission 

center requires a library. Five 

hundred dollars will furnish it — you 
could be an Andrew Carnegie for $500. 


Latin? Missioners in Bolivia lack nine 
Mass missals, and those in Mayaland 
lack three. Cost of each $30. Take one! 


They Are Hungry — the blind, the halt, 
the old, the war orphans, the Chinese 
refugees in Hong Kong. Five dollars will 
push back death another month. What 
more can we say? It is as simple as that. 


Give a Lady a Seat. Chairs at $6 each; 

a wardrobe at $20; a chest of drawers at 

$16, are needed in the convent, Talca, 

* Chile. Chivalry is not dead in your town. 
} 


Indians Love to hear the tower bell and 
a sermon. A Central American mission 
requisitions $250 for a church tower to 
house its bell, and $55 for a pulpit. 
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a Corporal and Spiritual 
works of mercy. We seek 30 
friends to donate $100 each, to 
build a dispensary and five 
more to give $100 to provide 
catechetical instruction in 

frica. 


Many Babies Die in Chile for 


the facilities, but need the 

"money to purchase required 
ood and medicine. Will you 
ffer $10? 


; cs This Is News. Two complete 


jungle missions in Bolivia for 
“only $350 each. A big bargain! 


‘Income and Outlook—doors 
and windows, needed for 


St. Rose School in Lima, Peru. A door 


with frame costs $12; a window, $4. 
They’re a frame and a pane to us; $12 or 
$4 to you. 


Cheap Rent. Matsusaka, Japan, has 
50,000 people, three non - Catholic 
churches and no Catholic church. Our 
missioner can rent a house as a tempor- 
ary church and doctrine center, for only 
$12.50 a month. Will someone supply the 
rent money? 


Vestments, at $25 a set, are needed in 
Central America. 


Rosaries, Medals, holy pictures are in 
demand in the Bolivian jungle. $15 will 
supply one village. 


One Room to house a priest in Warnes, 
Bolivia, will cost $150. Two are needed. 

















A Maryknoll Annuity 


Offers Spiritual and Tempor al Advantages 


AN ANNUITY is one of the approved methods of protecting sav- 
ings and, at the same time, of assuring a fixed income for life, for 
yourself or for a relative or friend. 

A MARYKNOLL ANNUITY offers additional advantages: it 
is a spiritual investment as well. The annuitant not only helps in the 
work of teaching the religion of Christ in fields afar, but also partici- 
pates in the prayers and works of Maryknollers. 

The details of a MARYKNOLL ANNUITY are contained in a 
descriptive booklet, which we shall be glad to send you on request. 
Please use this blank. 


VIARYKNOLL FATHER VIARYKNOLL P.O... NEW YORK 


I shall be interested to receive your FREE annuity booklet. 


C) Please send, also, the free booklet, On Making a Will. 





Poople ate Intetesting! si: 





1. Sister Bernard, herself Korean, 2. “Go away!” he cried bitterly. 3. Ignoring the young man's cries, 
found a Korean young man in a “I don't want any of your medicine. Sister and her helper gave him 
Pusan hut dying of tuberculosis. Away from me; | hate your God!” a warm bed, fed and treated him. 
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4. “Why this kindness,” the man 5. “Let me call your friends,” Sis- 6. “My friend is the God who sent 
said to himself, “while the Reds whom ter said one day. “You are dying; you to me," whispered the young 
I have served so long desert me?” they will wish to be with you.” man. “Call the missioner for me.” 


Christ belongs to ALL the human race. 














